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three women, with intent and smiling faces, examined every page,
every word, of.the little red booklet which I had been only casually
carrying around in my inside pocket.

" Such wonderful paper!" said the aunt.

" So many visas! Have you been in all these countries?" asked
the younger girl.

"Not in all of them," I said.

" But you could go if you wanted to?"

" Yes, I'm sure I could. That's what the visas mean."

After a brief pause the older girl said:

" Only a short time ago we, too, with our passports could go
everywhere, and now we're refugees, immigrants and outcasts, and
nobody wants us any more."

" Isn't it marvellous," said the younger girl, "to feel you are
actually free to go anywhere you want to! I wish I had a passport
that would give me such freedom."

" I guess we all do," sighed the aunt.

When I left I wondered how many millions of Czechs there were
to whom an American passport had of a sudden become a symbol
of the freedom they had lost; who, only a few weeks earlier, had
felt they had a homeland and a civilization of which they were
proud, and for which they were ready to lay down their lives.

I went into a haberdashery shop to buy a handkerchief. The
young man in glasses with the neatly trimmed moustache, who had
often waited on me, greeted me with a smile and asked what he
could do for me. I told him what I wanted, and with a swift turn
he stepped up to a shelf, pulled down a box and gave me a handker-
chief. Dexterous and competent, it was obvious that he loved his
calling.

" How is business?" I asked.

" It's no use complaining," he said and smiled. Here, I thought,
was one man who would not be driven into despair over his own
or his country's future. I told him I was soon leaving for America,
and, still smiling, he shook my hand and wished me a happy
journey.

" If you come to Prague again," he said cheerily, " drop in to see
us."